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A Domestic Comedy 
(In One Home) 

Wire: “ John, you are sitting right 
in a draught! Move your chair a little 
this way. You'll catch cold!” 

Huspanp: “Catch cold! ha! ha! 
Why, I never catch cold from sitting in 
a draught. Don’t be getting fussy, 
Maria. By the way, did you see this 
article in Mooney’s Monthly about— ” 
etc., etc. 

(The Next Morning) 

Huspanp (croakingly): “ Jove, I’ve 
got a deuce of a sore throat, sort of a 
head-ache, too! Confound it! I must 
have taken cold somehow. How the 
Dickens did I do it I wonder!” 
(Rambles on, speculating as to souree.) 

Wire: (silence, more eloquent than 
words !) 


“If you are skilled in some particu- 
lar pursuit, we shall be glad to permit 
you to follow it,” said the warden 
kindly to the newly arrived prisoner. 

“ Thank you very much,” replied the 
convict, politely, “ I’m an aviator.” 

Reecie: ‘“ There’s been something 
trembling on my lips for months’ and 
months, Margie, and—” 

Maraie: “ Yes, so I see. Why don’t 
you shave it off?” 


Keats: On Looking Into Germany 
Much have I travelled in the realms of 
old, 
And many goodly states and king- 
doms seen; 
Round many famous islands have I 
been, 

Which lords in fealty to princes hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been 

told, 

Which Teuton Culture ruled as its 
demesne; 

Yet never did I breathe its pure 
serene 

Till I heard Prussia speak out loud and 

bold: 
Then I beheld a butcher of the skies, 
A periscope with children in its ken; 
saw a smiling thing with hungry eyes 
Marking the cruel road through Bel- 
gium ; then, 

With sword upraised, it dropped the 
thin disguise— 

And Earth’s last monster 
from its den! 


Seal 


In the theatre of war, Caroline, they 
do not use opera-glasses but periscopes. 
The program includes plenty of scenes 
and the actors are many. Instead of 
asbestos, they have a smoke-curtain. 
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The Young Lady Across the Way 
The young lady across the way says so many people are beginning to cook 
by electricity that she supposes it won’t be many years before gastronomics 
go the way of the old-fashioned coal ranges. ’ 


Next to Godliness 


The principal of a boarding-school 
in Wisconsin says that for some time 
the following bill has been handed in 
by a washerwoman doing work for that 
institution: 

“To washing five teachers, six dol- 
lars.” 


Over Twenty-one: “Do you think 
women should propose? ” 

Youne Tune: “I don’t know. 
Have you tried everything else? ” 


Coming to Him 

Frep: Al is going to celebrate his 
Golden Wedding Anniversary. 

Grorce: Why, he’s only been mar- 
ried ten years. 

Frep: He said he was entitled to 
it; it seems like fifty. 
Too Slow 

Puysician: “I'll give you a local 
anesthetic.” 

Victim: “ Give me something quicker 
—an express.” 
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Sedition and riot 
Are breaking the quiet 
Of Germany’s cities, of late; 
The workers aren’t heeding 
Von Hindenberg’s pleading 
To suffer in patience, and wait. 





With German dissension 
At home, not to mention 

The howls of the Austrian mob, 
Which make things unpleasant 
We wouldn’t, at present, 

Care much for Von Hindenberg’s job. 


The Captains of U-boats 
Have sunk very few boats 

Which carry munitions or troops, 
But they’ve brought to grief ships 
Like Belgian relief ships 

And hospital ships—in large groups. 
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Verses by BERTON BRALEY 





Says Wells, British writer, 

“ Our king’s a poor blighter, 
Expensive—not worth what he gets; 

In war time we’re banning 

All luxuries; canning 


The king would be logical. 


Let’s! ” 














Bill Sunday’s campaigning 
Is rapidly gaining 
And Gotham is hitting the trail, 
(And in this connection 
We note the collection 
Is bringing in plenty of kale). 


Our ways must improve or 
We'll perish, says Hoover, 
The waste of our foodstuffs must stop; 
For most of the rations 
To feed allied nations 
Must come from America’s crop. 


So see that your dinner 
Is simpler and thinner, 
And don’t gorge unduly thereat. 
A more frugal menu 
Will amply sustain you 
The motto is, “ Starve and grow fat! ” 


T. R.’s loyal legion 
Are far from the region 
Of France, where they wanted to be; 
Why not let them go there 
And mix in the show there 
A vanguard from over the sea? 
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Careful, Young Russia! That Wine Is Heady, and the Enemy Is on the Watch! 
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Our Hopes for Russia 


HE great movements of the world tend to swing 

pendulumwise. Every action has its reaction. 
Thus the friends of Russia in the United States are 
haunted by the fear—justified by the course of the 


revolution in France—that the friends of absolute 





monarchy in Russia are merely biding their time and 
that they will strike when the opportune moment 


comes. It need not be a Romanoff who will don the 


imperial crown. Any head will do provided the at- 
tempted coup d'etat proves a success. 


Russia must avoid the mistakes France made in 1793. 
During the reign of terror in France, it will be remem- 
bered, even the days of the week were renamed, and 


the reckoning of time was placed upon a decimal basis; 


the worship of God was abolished and that of Reason 





was substituttd in its place. The inevitable result was 
a counter movement which threw France back tem- 
porarily into an interregnum of tyranny. She paid a 
blood-price for democracy far beyond what has been 
exacted from Russia. 


The hope of America for Russia lies in the person- 
ality of the men who are leading it to-day. They are 
men of culture, devoted to high ideals, but not hot- 
headed and unbalanced in the execution of their plans. 
The ‘very success of the revolution is proof of this. 
| Men like Milyukoff are familiar with history and know 
| well the pitfalls that Russia must avoid. From present 
indications the plan of a separate peace with Germany 
| —the siren song of the Rhine Lorelei—has been suc- 
| cessfully resisted. It is to be hoped that Russia will be 
able to cope as well with its horde of irresponsible 
| extremists within, its communists, anarchists, wild-eyed 
| preachers of unlimited license, vendors of social pan- 
aceas, quacks of propaganda, madmen of reform and 
high priests of Bedlam. These are the men upon 
whom the reactionary counts for the overthrow of 
liberal government. 


All America hopes sincerely that the new Russia will 
be content to make haste slowly and that it will not 
forfeit the century’s richest prize through a child-like 
petulance to grasp the moon. 





Nationalism and Internationalism 
dw the progressive thinker internationalism is more 


but not unattainable reality. 


It is an unattained 
All of us look forward 
to the fulfilment of Tennyson’s prophecy about the 
Federation of the World. 


than an alluring dream. 


We should all rejoice to 
see the day when the rivalry of nations in efficiency 
to kill will give way to emulation in service for human- 
ity, when every man the world over will be able to 
enjoy his place in the sun of a world democracy. 


On the other hand, however, the progressive thinker, 
although he is in sympathy with the goal of inter- 
nationalism, cannot accept the conclusion of the shal- 
low radical as to how it is to be attained. The “ ad- 
vanced ” point of view that holds light one’s debt to 
country is to-day the greatest obstacle toward the 
realization of the great ideal. 


The union of intelligent democracies and republics 
The 


citizen of a democracy, therefore, who does not respect 


can achieve internationalism — nothing else. 


his liberties and privileges enough to make sacrifices 
for them is, by the strength of that negation, a friend 
of absolutism and a pillar of autocracy. The republi- 
can form of government rests on a foundation of serv- 
ice. It gains its strength from the individual persons 
who comprise it. Without this unqualified support a 
democracy can never cope against a monarchy, which 
has the means of lashing its helots into obedience and 
of driving them — a blind, unthinking war-machine of 
tremendous power — against the very men who seek 
to liberate them. Witness the strange case of the rul- 
ing power of Germany defying the entire world: 


Just as the good son, the good husband and the good 
father is, after all, the best citizen of a country, his 
fulfilment of obligations in the narrower circle of his 
domestic relations making him the more responsible 
and the more competent for ever-widening interests, 
so the good nationalist in a government which draws 
its power from the people will prove to be the best 
internationalist to protect the rights of man. 
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Recruiting Officer: “ Will your parents object to your enlisting? ” 
“No, sir. They were on a torpedoed relief ship.” 


A Woman Makes an Appointment 
for Monday Over the Telephone 


Hello. 

Oh, hello dear. 

On Monday? Why, yes: I think so. 
Oh no; Monday would suit me. 

Well, why don’t we say Monday 
then? 

No, really! I’m not doing anything 
else on Monday. 

All right, dear. Monday. 

Oh, quite sure! And will Monday be 
perfectly all right for you? 

Because I could say Tuesday just 
as well. 

Well, then: let’s say Monday. 

All righty! I'll see you on Monday. 

All-l-l-1_ right! On Mon—oh, my 
dear! What time on Monday? Mer- 
ciful heavens! I almost forgot to ask! 

Why, yes. I think eleven o’clock on 
Monday would be adorable. 

All-l-l-l right! Eleven o’clock on 
Monday. 

Well, goodby, dear. 
Monday. 

Yes, goodby. 

Yes, Monday. 
tell you! 

Yes, eleven o'clock. 

Goodby. I am dying to see your 
hat. 

Goodby, dear: I am looking forward 
to Monday. 

Goodby. 


See you on 


I have so much to 





Question 
Where is the old fashioned girl who 
pushed her skirts floorward when she 
sat down? 

















“You'd better quit patting him awhile, 
now, Harold. His tail will get all tired 
out.” 





Jack: “I can’t decide whether to go in for 
painting or poetry.” 

Jill: “I'd go in for painting if I were you.” 
Jack: “Then you’ve seen some of my paint- 
ings.” 

Jill: “Oh, no; but I’ve heard some of your 
poetry! ” 


Dumas and His Origin 

Almost every great author has his 
bete noire. Alexander Dumas was no 
exception. Although always a genial 
and versatile conversationalist, he never 
liked to be twitted on the subject of his 
negro origin. However, he often suc- 
ceeded in neatly turning the tables on 
those who calculated on a laugh at his 
expense, as the following incident 
shows. 

One day, when the great French 
romancier was strolling in the Bois de 


‘Boulogne, he was accosted by a stranger 


who, after the usual courtesies, pro- 
ceeded straight to broach the unwonted 
question. 

“Your father, M. 
mulatto, wasn’t he? ” 

“ He was.” 

“ And your grandfather? ” 

“A negro, sir. A negro.” 

“And your great-grandfather? ” 

“A monkey. That, you see, is the 
difference between us. My genealogy 
commences where yours ends.”’ 


Dumas, was a 





A Tip from Deacon Tibbs 


“One way,” observed Deacon Tibbs, 
“to make your wife’s biscuits taste like 
mother’s did, is to buy a bucksaw and 
saw wood an hour before supper.” 





A Gem of a Bride 


In the Los Angeles Times appeared 
this announcement: “ Bernard Stoller 
of Los Angeles, aged 31, and Pearl 
Diamondstone of Winnipeg, aged 20, 
took out a mariage license yesterday.” 





To Monthly Statements of 
Indebtedness 


By A MIseraBLeE WrETCH 


Rise on, thou bills, rise on! 
To heights né’er reached before 
Rise on! 
What though my income will not soar? 
What though I’ve no less mouths to 
feed? 
What though I have the same old need 
Of clothes and rent and books to read? 
Never you mind! 
Rise on! 


Rise on, thou bills, rise on! 
Beyond the bounds of sight 

Rise on! 
It’s true that I can’t join your flight; 
It’s true that I must feed the fount 
Upon whose golden stream you mount; 
But please don’t stop on my account; 

Never you mind! 
Rise on! 
(They rise on.) 
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[ CHATS WITH THE 
| DUCHESS 

| By Charles Hanson Towne 
{L$ ne : | 


“ Why is it,” said the Duchess, “ that 
we are so hard on those who are socially 
ambitious? We don’t mind other ambi- 
tions. And after all, if a woman wants 
to get ahead, even in society, she re- 
veals a certain desire for something bet- 
ter than she has, and instead of its be- 
ing deplorable, I think it’s rather ad- 
mirable. Don’t you?” 

“For a woman—yes. 
tion is a feminine prerogative—just as 
personal vanity is not terrible in a 
woman. But in a man—well, that’s an- 
other story.” 

“ You're right, Gregory. A man who 
goes in for so-called social position is 
generally a bad ’un. Nine times out of 
ten he is using ‘ society ’ as a stepping- 
stone to a fortunate marriage—or what 
he considers a fortunate marriage 
and he deserves to get left; or he de- 
serves what he gets. I don’t feel sorry 
for people like that when they fall. 
But I do pity the sad-faced, striving 
women who, for one reason or another, 
fail to achieve what they go after. 
They work so hard for so little! 
They’re pathetic, in a way. Just think 
how wonderful it would be if that en- 
ergy could be expended in some other 
direction! It reminds me of the wasted 
power of Niagara—it all goes into one 
grand plunge; for the benefit of— 
what? I suppose for the edification of 
us who stand on the shore and watch.” 

“ Or in the gallery of the Suspension 
Bridge looking at the Horseshoe. Isn’t 
it ridiculous? ” 

“It certainly is,’ replied the 
Duchess, smiling. “I often wonder if 
the game is worth the scandal.” 

“And if one really gets warm hug- 
ging the social register,” I put in. 

Then the Duchess said we had better 
go in. She thought the night air was 
chilly. And it was. 


Social ambi- 





Penn: Scrib is certainly strong for 
the unexpected ending. 

PensyL: Yes, in dictating two stories 
at once he sometimes becomes exhausted 
toward the end and gets his stenograph- 
ers mixed. 


Beatrice: She seems to be under a 


great strain. 
Janice: Yes, she’s falling in love 
with her next husband. 








“G-gosh, this is g-going s-some! 
Salesman: Oh, I’m afraid to let her out to- 


day. 





“So you don’t like the country? 


AA Geahewsy = \ 


“My, how some people will doll up their children! ” 


” 


I haven’t got my asbestos tires on. 





What do 
you miss most since moving to the suburbs?” 


“Trains! ” 


An Emotional Crisis 
The throb of drums in the distance. 
The eager-faced people hurrying to 
see the parade. 
The decision not to attempt to get to 


The sound of bugles above the drums. 

The funny tingle in the spine. 

The quickened footsteps. 

The congestion of people. 

The anger at those who step on one’s 
feet. 

The growing eagerness to see it all. 

The enmity toward those who jostle 
in their eagerness. 

The requests to 
Where You're Going. 

The crowd along the line of march. 

The nearing throb of the drums. 

The blare of music. 

The shivers up and down the back. 

The boys in olive-drab. 

The tightening in the throat. 

The flag. 

The desire to go away and cry. 

The weak feeling in the knees. 

The exalted sensation behind the 
ears. 


numerous Watch 


The glow of comradeship. 

The inclination to shake hands with 
everyone, 

The determination to Do One’s Bit. 

The glad realization that Germany is 
up against it. 


Love’s Latest 


‘Love’s adopted surgery, 
Pray permit me to explain. 

On his sign these words we see: 
“ Hearts extracted without pain! 


”” 





































An Embarrassed Diner 


An Omaha man had a friend from a 
Wyoming ranch in the city on a business 
deal, and at noon they proceeded to a 
downtown restaurant and had luncheon 
together. The Wyoming person ate his 
entire meal with his knife. When he 
was near the end he discovered that he 
had no fork. 


“ Say,” he called to the Omaha man, 
“that waiter didn’t give me a fork.” 


> 


“Well, you don’t need one,” replied 


the Omaha man, seriously. 

“ The deuce I don’t!” came from the 
Wyoming man. “ What am I going to 
stir my coffee with?” 
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Realism vs. Romanticism 


A writer of best sellers was describ- 
ing to some friends at dinner’ the dif- 
ference between realism and romanti- 
cism in fiction. 

“To make my meaning clearer,” said 
he, “I will take the case of a young 
man and a girl—sweethearts. The 
young man, a romanticist, said pas- 
sionately to the girl: ‘ Darling, it shall 
be my life’s one purpose to surround 
you with every comfort and to an- 
ticipate and gratify your every wish.’ 

“The girl, a realist, smiled faintly 
as she answered: 

“* Oh, Henry, how good of you, and 
all on $20 a week, too.’” 
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New York City’s Conception of Liberty 



















“Ts your chauffeur an expert? ” 


“Oh, yes! He can explain in a most inter- 
esting manner just why the car isn’t running 
two-thirds of the time! ” 


A Slip of the Tongue 

“ We look forward,” raves Von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, holder of the interna- 
tional running high raving record, 
“toward the coming months, which will 
be followed by a happy termination of 
the war.” 

It would be a happy and fortuitous 


‘occurrence if somebody would take this 


talented raver aside and _ whisper 
privately in his ear that this is no time 
for such words as “ happy ” when used 
in connection with the War or with 
German success. 

No matter who wins, there won't be 
any happiness to speak of. There’ll be 
relief, but happiness will be conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

A few decades after the War, if Mr. 
Hohenzollern’s descendants are strug- 
ling with the cares of business instead 
of with the problems of the Prussian 
crown, happiness may be able to sit up 
and flutter its wings weakly. 

If the Hohenzollerns are still active- 
ly engaged in Kaisering, however, and 
if Germany dominates the world in the 
manner which she is planning in case 
of a successful—from her viewpoint— 
termination of the War, there will be 
so much unhappiness extant that for the 
next hundred years or so nobody will 
be able to throw a rock anywhere with- 
out hitting a piece of unhappiness right 
in the centre. 

What Von Bethmann-Hollweg needs 
is a better understanding of the God- 
given gift of speech, and a long 
residence on a desert island with his 
friend the Kaiser. 









































The Wanderlust 


What’s in a Name? 


The doctor said, as he bent over the 
patient, “I don’t quite like your heart 
action.” Then, as he again applied the 
stethoscope, he added: 

“You have, I take it, had some 
trouble with angina pectoris?” 

“Well, doc,” said the young man, 
rather sheepishly, ‘‘ You're partly 
right; only that ain’t her name.” 


Vocational Causes and. Results 


SHormaker—Chiropodist. 
CHAauFFEUR—Coroner. 
PitumMBER—Paymaster. 
Port—Junkman. 
Dentist— Vocalist. 
Pvueritist—Oculist. 
Puysic1iaN—F lorist. 


The Innocent Bystander 

The innocent bystander is a person 
who is always present at all sorts of 
trouble, and who not infrequently re- 
ceives fluent and energetic damages 
which are not even exceeded by those 
of the chief participants in the trouble. 
Much amazement is frequently ex- 
pressed over the proneness of innocent 
bystanders to absorb punishment. In 
reality, it isn’t at all a matter for 
amazement. 

The innocent bystander is never as 
innocent as he would have us believe. 
In fact, he is guilty of the unpardon- 
able sin of sticking his nose into some- 
body else’s business. If he were a per- 


son of the proper intelligence and 
standing in the community, he would be 
hurrying about his own affairs, instead 
of standing around and gawping at 
something which concerned him not at 
all except insofar as it gratified his 
It is seldom that 


childish curiosity. 


Bue 


one sees a man of affairs in the assem- 
blages that crowd around a fallen horse 
or watch, wide-eyed, the hoisting of a 
safe into a ninth-story window. The 
men who watch such goings-on are 
wasting their time; and men who waste 
their time are robbing themselves of an 
assured future. Such men, however, 
are the ones who are listed as 
cent bystanders.” 

In most cases, the words 
bystander” should be supplanted by 
the words “asinine bystander,” even 
though said bystander is innocent of 
common sense, industry, good judgment 
and initiative. The surprising thing 
about innocent bystanders is that more 
of them aren’t killed instead of merely 


ees 
inno- 


‘innocent 











By Way of Precaution 


In a certain club the other day one 
member approached another and whis- 
pered: 

“ Jenkins threatens to kick me the 
next time he sees me here at the club. 
If he should come in now, what would 
you advise me to do?” 

“Sit down,” said the friend, after 
due reflection. 


Correct 


TeacHerR: Tommy, what is a 


hyphen? 
It’s a 


Tommy: 


man without a 


country. 
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“Go ahead, Jim; I reckon I can do the spring plowing.” 
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| THE PATHS 





I recall the picture of Garvey ten 
years ago, just as he was in the act of 
spearing a frankfurter at the free 
lunch counter. He looked at it, shook 
his head lugubriously and returned the 
fragrant morsel to its steaming recep- 
tacle. 

This amazed me. 
my ideal of gastronomic attainment, the 
sort of fellow who walks off with all 
honors at pie contests. 

“ How’s the boy?” 
listened to a sigh that sounded like an 
asthmatic concertina. 

“IT just cleared ten thousand dollars 
and ran into an attack of indigestion,” 
he replied. 

“What did it?” I murmured sym- 


Garvey had been 


I inquired, as I 


pathetically. 
“You mean them,’ he corrected 
gloomily. ‘Real estate. No more 


plumbing for Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
Then he related a story of successful 
speculation at the height of the boom. 

“You're a lucky dog,” I commended 
when he had finished. 

“ Don’t say ‘ dog’ to me,” he groaned 
as he sipped his light beer reflectively. 
“It brings up sad memories. I’m off 
the stuff. Doc’s orders.” 

Years passed—as the novelists say in 
their Olympian indifference. But each 
year brought thousands more to Garvey. 
His discarded overalls and plumber’s 
kit were relegated to an unused pantry 
in a comfortable brownstone on a re- 
spectable side street. He never even 


bothered doing his own plumbing, for 
gossip whispered that he had grown 
altogether too fat and asthmatic for the 
bending and squatting required by his 
former calling. 

About that time I met him and Mrs. 


OF GLORY 


By Elias Lieberman 





Garvey in a theatre lobby. I noticed 
that he kept patting the small of his 
back and that he walked with a decided 
limp. He was in evening dress and she 
in a decolleté gown which made her look 
like a duck stretching its neck prepara- 
tory to flight. I warded off the glamor 
of Garvey’s shirt bosom headlight by 
shading my eyes. 

“ Tt’s a nifty blinker,” he commented 
accepting the implied compliment. 

“Prosperity is hounding you,” I said 
admiringly. 

“So is lumbago,” he added. “ Doc 
says I need more exercise. Good saw- 
bones too—ten dollars every time he 
pokes me in the ribs. What’s the dif- 
ference? As long as little old U.S. A. 
wants my productions and my bank ac- 
count continues to bulge, I won't 
whine.” 

“ Productions!’’ I gasped complete- 
ly mystified. 

“Pictures,” he 
what the papers call a magnate.” 


explained. “I’m 


“ But—” I hesitated, repressing a 
tactless query. He seemed to read my 
mind. 


“Don’t have to know anything about 
the game,” he said. ‘ The fellers that 
do are working at a salary for yours 
truly. I pat the velvet.” 

Just then Mrs. Garvey wrapped her 
opera cloak about her as if it were a 
bathrobe. She was chilly. Her hus- 
band with the limp of “I am an old 
man ”’ in rural melodrama dragged him- 
self to the curb and hailed a taxi. 

“Come over to see us,” he shouted 
with a suggestion of his old hearty 
manner, “ we'll dust off the best gold 
chair in the parlor for you.” 

Almost immediately after, it seemed, 












his producing firm went in for society 
drama, the sort of thing that requires 
many extras for ballroom scenes. I de- 
tected in these high life representations 
the subtle plumber’s touch of the pro- 
ducer. In fact I think he once ap- 
peared as a crippled Baron in a par- 
ticularly thrilling five-teeler. Some 
writer had dramatized his lumbago, [| 
caught myself wondering then wha 
Garvey was aiming at. As an actor in 
the play of life what was his part— 
or, more important still, what did he 
think it was? 

In spite of his cordial invitation I did 
not visit him that winter. In fact, he 
would have slipped into the limbo of 
forgotten acquaintances, had I not a 
few months ago received an invitation 
to dinner in the familiar Garvey scrawl, 
Each letter looked as if it had been 
nipped into shape by a pair of pliers, 
The address was somewhere on River- 
side Drive, the part where the ridicu- 
lously rich overlook the Hudson, among 
other things, beneath them in the hurly 
burly of existence. 

A lackey in full regalia ushered me 
in. A girl who looked like a head nurse 
took my coat, hat and cane. I felt 
almost like a head waiter myself in 
their chillingly ceremonious company. 

In a room furnished beyond any 
human being’s need I found Garvey. A 
young Major General presided in the 
rear of the invalid’s chair which sup- 
ported my friend. His right foot, 
swathed in bandages, lay prone on an 
elevated eminence above its fellow like 
a battle-scarred hero on a hospital cot. 

“Gout,” exclaimed Garvey. He had 
an unearthly knack of reading a man’s 
mind. 

“Fine little place you have,” I con- 
“Where’s Mrs. Garvey?” 
he answered laconically, 
three 


gratulated. 
“ Bridge,” 
“but it’s hard to 
doliars.”’ 
“ Merciful 


amazement. 


lose million 


heavens!” I panted in 
































“My word! Doing a fox-trot! 


This dancer is good 








enough to eat!” 


























“Ditto!” he exclaimed as a twinge 
of pain racked his retired member. 

Silence. He looked at me quizzically 
and answered in his uncanny way a 
question I had not yet worded to my 
satisfaction. 

“No, I’m not sorry I piled up all 
this money and all these fancy pains,” 
he drawled. “ Before I die I’m going 
to give it all away—the money, I mean. 
I'll build a hospital for sufferers from 
indigestion, lumbago and gout with 
‘Garvey’ written all over the front en- 
trance.” 

“Then you accumulated a fortune at 
great personal inconvenience simply be- 
cause you wished to be a benefactor of 
humanity?” 

“ Benefactor nothing,” he growled. 
“You don’t get me. It’s all in the 
tone of voice. When an ordinary gink 
cashes in, his friends say ‘ Poor fellow,’ 
meaning ‘Poor lobster,’ but when 
they’ll say the same thing about me it’s 
going to mean ‘It’s too bad, ain’t it? 
He was a regular guy.’ ” 


Faulty Judgment 


“Miss Jones,” sternly inquired the 
superintendent, “what has happened 
here? Five of your boys have black 
eyes and bruised faces.” 

“The worst battered and most cheer- 
ful one is the new boy,” answered the 
sixth grade teacher. “The others 
thought he was for peace at any price. 
But he wasn’t.” 


When the tide of love begins to ebb, 
the woman’s first thought is, ““ How can 
I break his heart? ”»—the man’s “ How 
can I break away?” 


Fora: ‘‘ Cora has lost her breach of 
promise suit.” 

Dora: “ Yes, her heart action was 
weak!” 


Two lawyers before a country justice 
recently got into a wrangle. At last 
one of the disputants, losing control 
of his temper, exclaimed to his op- 
ponent: 

“Jim Rogers, you are the biggest 
jackass I ever set eyes upon!” 

The justice pounded the desk and 
called loudly: 

“Order! Order! You seem to for- 


get that I am in the room.” 
e 


Superfluous 
He: “ Let’s play some kissing game !” 
Sue: “ Why bother with the game? ” 
















































































“BIRDS OF A FEATHER” 
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A CIRCUS FAMILY 
The Six Perry Brothers! 
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WHEN WOMEN RUN THE ‘BUSES 


“ A course of instruction has been opened for women so that they may take 
charge of "buses in case of war.”—News Item. 









An Advertisement 


Situation Wanted—Something that 
can be taken without detention from 
pleasure. Something that will not in- 
terfere with golf, bridge, polo, trips 
abroad, week-ends, motoring, shallow 
conversation, overfeeding or other friy- 
olous pursuits. Something that can be 
engaged in without loss of caste or 
noticeable expenditure of mental or 
physical energy. As it is not desired to 
compete with the ordinary laboring 
classes, no wages will be required. On 
the contrary, if the situation is suffi- 
ciently attractive, a liberal bonus will 
be paid. Address, giving full particu- 
ticulars, Idle Rich, General Delivery, 
Sybariteville. 


Whiskey Growing in Kansas 

“What chance is there for absolute 
prohibition,” said a well-known western 
man recently, ““ when -we have a genius 
in Kansas, who has eclipsed anything 
that the California horticultural wizard 
ever has done in the way of hybridiza- 
tion. This man has been experimenting 
a number of years with the Mexican 
agava plant, acclimating it and cross- 
breeding it with other plants, until he 
has effected a hybridization with the 
ordinary Kansas corn stalk, which has 
resulted in a most wonderful produc- 
tion. This new hybrid produces from 
six to ten hermetically sealed husks 
containing about a half pint of the 
purest corn whiskey.” 


There are two things that will make 
a man-hater of any woman—trying in 
vain to get a husband and trying in 
vain to get rid of one. 


“When I was a boy,” said the gray- 
haired physician, “I wanted to be a 
soldier, but my parents persuaded me 
to become a physician.” 

“ Oh, well,” rejoined the sympathetic 
druggist, “such is life. Many a man 
with wholesale aspirations has to con- 
tent himself with a retail business.” 


Lying is like bleaching your hair: 
once you begin, you have to keep it up 
forever. to keep from being found out. 


Mr. AtGeRNoN SmytuHe: “ Johnny, 
I’m going to marry your sister. What 
do you think of that?” 
“T think 


JouNNY: it serves her 


right.” 





























Advanced Definitions 

Arrasitity: Willingness to buy a 
drink for anyone. 

AstuTENEss: Picking a stock that 
enjoys a 10-point rise. 

Beauty: Three layers of paint, and 
skimpy clothes. 

Brute: A man who tells a woman 
that she is gaining weight. 

ConscieNce: Something German 
military leaders don’t have. 

Czar: A form of canned goods, re- 
sembling czardines. 
Answer made by German 
statements from 


DENIAL: 
officials to all true 
enemy countries. 

Erriciency: An attribute of Prus- 
sian militarism: an excuse for killing 
women and children, violating treaties 
and poisoning wells. 

FortuNeE: Something that a man is 
credited with having when he makes 
$400 in war stocks. 

GerMaN: Dangerous and untrust- 
worthy. 

HouENZOLLERNS: Prominent Finns, 
who will soon see their finish. 

Ipea: One of the few things that 
aren't found in musical comedies. 

Joke: The Prussian diplomat’s idea 
of American psychology. 

Knee: That portion of feminine 
anatomy most frequently seen this year 
when the wind blows. 


Kitt-soy: A person who drinks 
lemonade. 
Music: Doleful chords wrung from 


a child’s size guitar by a sallow person 
with long, black hair. 

ORIGINALITY: Ford 
painted green. 


A place we'd be better off 


Having a 


Prussia: 
without. 

Reckuessness: Allowing the head 
waiter to select the dinner. 

Strictty FresH: A misnomer ap- 
plied to slightly spoiled eggs. 

Success: Three automobiles and a 
winter at a Florida hotel. 

Tatent: Ability to dance without 
stepping on partner’s feet. 

Victory: Something announced by 
Berlin after a five-mile retreat. 


Prevailing Malady 


That he’s motoring mad is easily seen, 
And his nerves are rather unsteady, 
For he fusses away as he cranks a 
machine 
That is cranky enough already. 








OM Fey 4 
Sitter: O dear! 


Hedging 

In a Vermont town they tell of a 
suitor who, after some years of devo- 
tion, finally proposed to the lady of his 
choice. 

“ But, Henry,” protested the lady, 
“this is really sudden! You had better 
give me a week to think it over!” 

“Very well, my dear,” said Henry. 
“ And,” after due reflection, he added, 
“perhaps it would be as well if I 
thought it over myself at the same 
time!” 


Frienp: I will return your pleasant 
call! 

Youne AvutTuor (absently): 
have given you no postage! 


But I 
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Love in a 











Do I look like that? 


Two Is Company 

A Baltimore mother was much dis- 
tressed by an incident in her household 
that seemed to indicate a tendency to 
cruelty in one of her offspring. 

“ Oh, Harry!” she exclaimed. “ How 
cruel of you! Why did you cut that 
poor worm in two?” 

. Well, mother,” answered Harry. 
“ He seemed so lonely.” 


“And before we were married you 
said you would die for me!” 

“That's what I said,” he confessed. 

“And yet you refuse to beat the 
rugs!” 


“I do. Dying is my limit.” 
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Cottage (at Newport) 





























































A Back Number 


The purchasing agent of the Russian 
Government removed his feet from the 
mahogany desk in his private suite at 
the Hotel Magnesia and frowned at the 
card on the bell-boy’s tray. 

“Vulcan!”’ mused the agent, “ Vul- 
That’s a fine thing to put on a 
calling card! Sounds like part of an 
automobile repair kit. Who is he and 
what does he want, George?” 

“Search me!” replied the bell-boy. 
“ He’s a lame guy, and he says he 
wants to talk munitions with you.” 

“Oh, all right!”’ groaned the agent. 
“ Send him up.” 

A few moments later a_ broad- 
shouldered, bearded individual limped 
into the room and cast such a proud 
and piercing glance at the agent that he 
hastily busied himself in selecting a 
cigar from his humidor. ‘Take a 
chair,” remarked the agent politely. 
“ What can I do for you?” 

“T am Vulcan, deity of fire and the 
working of metals,” replied the bearded 
visitor loftily, as he sank into the chair 
and twirled his derby nervously in his 
toil-hardened hands. “It is I who 
make the arms and armor for all the 
gods. I make the thunderbolts for 
Jupiter himself. I make swords which 
cut through the hardest stone; helmets 
and breastplates which resist the 
fiercest sword-stroke!”” * 

“Is that so!” observed the agent, in 
his most interested tones. 

“I have heard,” continued Vulcan, 
moving restlessly in his chair, “ that 
mighty fortunes are being made in the 
manufacture of tools of war. I am in 
need of money; and I, Vulcan, will 
make weapons for you if you will re- 
ward me suitably.” 

“There certainly is money in it, Mr. 
Vulcan,” assented the agent genially, 
“ and we are always ready to accept and 
pay handsomely for anything new in 
the killing line. Now these thunder- 
bolts that you speak of: what sort of 
gun are they fired from, and how many 
of them can be fired per minute? ” 

Vulean knitted his heavy brows. 
“They are thrown by hand,” said he. 
“ Jupiter alone has dared to handle 
them; but I could devise a glove which 
would enable a human to hold and hurl 
them without hurt.” 

“Oh, a hand-grenade, eh?” said the 
agent. “Good! How many men is 
each thunderbolt capable of killing?” 

“ Why, one, of course,” growled Vul- 
can. “If it killed more‘than one, then 
innocent men might suffer with the 


can! 


guilty.” 
“ Nothing doing on the thunderbolts, 


Grow 


then,” declared the agent firmly. 
“ We're usir~ grenades that kill twenty 
men at a cr You'd better get some- 
thing more up-to-date if you want to 
sell grenades to any of the Allies. But 
you spoke of helmets and breastplates 
that resist the fiercest sword-strokes. 
Of course, swords aren’t used in. this 
war, except as toasting-forks and ox- 
goads. But maybe we could use some 
of them as protection against shrapnel.” 

“They are good!” declared Vulcan 
proudly. 

“How do they stand up against the 
thunderbolts? ” asked the agent. “‘ Shed 
them like water, I suppose.”’ 

“Not at all!” said Vulcan. “ My 
thunderbolts will pierce anything.” 

“ Really,” cried the agent, “ you’re 
pushing a pretty cheap line of goods! 
If the helmets and breastplates won't 
keep out one of your little two-fire- 
cracker-power thunderbolts, they'd 
have a poor chance of keeping out 
shrapnel. Still, we need helmets badly. 
If you will agree to deliver 500,000 
helmets in Archangel a year from June, 
we might do business.” 

“Five hundred thousand helmets! ”’ 
shouted Vulcan in despair. ‘“‘ Why, I 
have to work overtime for three days to 
make a single helmet! Couldn’t you 
use a couple of hundred of them? ” 

“Say!” shouted the agent, starting 
to his feet in a rage, “ do you think that 
they’re having a basket picnic over in 
Europe? Ifso, you're wrong! They’re 
having a War! Now, for goodness 
sake, get out before the house detective 
comes around and pinches you for an- 
noying the guests; and don’t under any 
circumstances come back until you've 
made a reputation and have something 
to offer!” 

Without a word Vulcan limped sadly 
from the room. 

“These pikers!’’ snorted the 
chasing agent, selecting another cigar 
from his humidor and again elevating 
his feet to the mahogany desk. “ They 
think they can palm off Civil War rem- 
nants on live wires; but they'll have to 
wait until their own government gets 
into trouble before they can goldbrick 
us with them! We've learned our 
lesson!” 

Breathing heavily, the government 
agent again began to wrack his brains 
over the problem of getting 10,000 ma- 
chine guns for November delivery. 

Kennetu L, Roserts. 
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Logical Explanation 
“ How is it that acrobats get such 
elastic muscles? ” 
“They practice 
stretch.” 


for’ hours at a 









Modern Agriculture 
Sowing discontent 
And wild oats 
Reaping sorrow 
Harrowing people’s feelings 
Cultivating bad acquaintances 
Raking in the coin! 


Mr. Barz: “ You.ought to brace up 
and show your wife who is running 
things at your house.” 

Cra.ue (sadly): “ It isn’t necessary, 
She knows.” 


KneesHaw: “ How inconsistent some 
people are! Now, there is Fillmore. 
He debated and hesitated for six 
months before buying an automobile, 
and married a girl he had known only 
two weeks.” ; 

Pierce: “ Well, buying an automo- 
bile is a serious matter!” 





“TI have a friend,’ said Sparks, 
“who is a strict abstainer from both 
wine and animal food. In consequence, 
he is obliged to refrain from dining out, 
but he entertains, however, at home, an 
occasional kindred spirit. One such 
was recently at his table. You should 
have seen them rioting over boiled car- 
rots!” 


A brooklet is a tiny stream; 

A lamblet, little lamb; 

And yet, Sir Hamlet on the stage 
Is oft the biggest “ ham.” 


TeacHer: “ What happened to Baby- 
lon?” 

Cuartes: “ It fell.” 

TeacHer: “ What became of Nine- 
veh?” 

Marrua: “ It was destroyed.” 

Teacuer: “ And what of Tyre?” 

Jack: “ It was punctured!” 


Competent 
A judge presiding over a court in 
Washington was administering the oath 
to a boy of tender years, and to him 
put the following question. 
“ Have the oath? 
Do you know how to swear, my boy?” 
Whereupon the lad responded. “ Yes, 
sir. I am your caddie at the Chevy 
Chase Club.” 


you ever taken 


“What sort of a clerk is Jenkins? ” 
asked a business man of the head of a 
large firm. 

“The most versatile young man I 
ever employed,’ he replied. ‘‘ There 
isn’t any kind of work he won’t shirk.” 
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THE MAILED FIST(?) 
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Plays and Players 


| By Alan Dale 











There are some things that the 
“movies ’’ do splendidly, and in which 
they have the “legitimate” (pardon 
the professional jargon) beaten to the 
proper kind of frazzle. Some of those 
things concern sleep and dreams. I 
have always held that the “ fillums” 
were the best remedy for insomnia that 
has yet been invented. As I have 
watched sleeping audiences (not very 
often, as I am so frequently among the 
sleepers) and listened to melodious 
snores, I have realized the power of the 
movies in the direction of nature’s 
sweet restorer. 


* * * 


Oddly enough, not only do they in- 
duce dreams, but portray them, as the 
more material “spoken drama” can 
never do. With their “ flashback ” 
and their “fadeouts” and their “ dis- 
solves,” and all the rest of it, they do 
really remarkable things in the realm 
of the imagination. Unfortunately, the 
lethargic effect they exert upon the 
spectator rather spoils it all. One can- 
not appreciate the other  fellow’s 
dream whilst one is enjoying one’s own. 


* * * 


Now in the case of Du Maurier’s 
“ Peter Ibbetson”’ dramatized by John 
J. Raphael, we have a play that would 
have been much more intelligible as a 
“picture.” Peter was addicted to 
dreaming, and in fact, the text of the 
play was this: “Oh, now you are 
dreaming true. It’s quite easy—my 
father taught me. You have only to go 
to sleep with your feet crossed, and 
your hands behind your ‘head. You 
must never leave off thinking where you 
want to be in your dream, and when 
you fall asleep, you get there.” When- 
ever Peter wanted to dream, there was 
scenic confusion, and dramatic up- 
heaval. In the pictures, this would 
have been most fantastic and imagina- 
tive—and simple. 


* * * 


“Peter Ibbetson” suggested the in- 
fluence of the screen, all the way 
through. The details were so unneces- 
sary in play form. The prison busi- 
ness, and the various irrelevant char- 
acters were all—movie effects. In a 
movie, you know, you can do anything 
on earth—or off earth. You can be in 
Kamchatka one minute, and in Hoboken 


the next. You can be in your body, or 
out of your body, and nobody asks any 
questions. That is really the beauty of 
the movies. When the same things are 
essayed in the spoken drama, the effect 
is usually incongruous. 


* * * 


That was the trouble with Mr. 
Raphael’s dramatization of Du Maurier. 
It was all very diffuse, and difficult to 
follow, if you hadn’t read the book, and 
I hadn’t. (And now I shan’t.) I could 
quite see that it must all have been sim- 
ple enough in book form, but the stage, 
you know, is quite different. One can- 
not take any book and make a play of it 
—all reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing. So far, the telephone book 
has been left undramatized, and I 
should imagine that it is about the only 
publication that enjoys the honor. 


* * * 


Good acting, however, will make any 
play worth while—to me at any rate. 
It was the redemption of “ Peter Ibbet- 
son.” The play served as an excuse for 
the appearance of both Lionel and John 
Barrymore. These young actors with 
the sense of the theatre deeply em- 
bedded in their systems, as a heritage, 
were quite admirable. They offered us 
the very finest work, and it was deli- 
cious to watch them. Lionel was the 
sinister Colonel, prating of his “ af- 
fairs” with women, and_ including 
among them Peter’s beloved mother, 
and John was the lad himself, aveng- 
ing that insult by killing the truculent 
old gentleman—and then dreaming! 


” ~ * 


The “ plot” was very slight—it was 
merely a movie story of incident—but 
with the Barrymores, Miss Constance 
Collier, and Miss Laura Hope Crews, 
this was of little consequence. Miss 
Collier certainly appeared to be a trifle 
older than young Barrymore, but she 
was very nice indeed, and—as the re- 


porter would say—‘“every inch a 
Duchess.” 
* * * 
I gave up novels long ago. I was 


afraid of them. I knew that the good 
ones would reach me via the stage, and 
as for the bad ones—why waste valu- 
able time? I don’t think it fair to the 
millions who never read novels, for the 
critic to devour ’°em. When the inevi- 












table happens, and the books are dra- 
matized, the critic who has absorbed 
them, is unable to judge them as plays, 
He is led astray by his enthusiasm, and 
is merely concerned with the visualiza- 
tion of his favorite characters. That is 
not right. A play must stand as a play 
—and the book be hanged! The 
adapter must imagine that his audience 
has never heard of the novel and must 
take his measure accordingly. 
* * * 


I was amused to discover that every 
critic had read “ Peter Ibbetson ”— 
except myself. To me, that was quite 
wonderful. I could understand that 
each critic had studied Thackeray’s 
novel “ The Newcomes” (I could also 
understand that if he hadn't, he 
wouldn’t say so) but really one can be 
quite respectable and: still admit that 
one hasn’t read Du Maurier. Per- 
sonally, I feel it quite nice not to have 
read lim. There are many other 
dramatized authors who are exquisitely 
unfamiliar to me, and I’m silly enough 
to announce that fact. But when the 
telephone book reaches the stage, I 
shall have to confess that I do know 
that dread but frolicsome volume. 

* * . 


No sooner does the critic begin to 
talk self-consciously of the novel that is 
staged, than he complains that it has 
been affronted. The ruthless drama- 
tizer has “taken liberties.” He has 
omitted this, or that; he has para- 
phrased familiar lines; he has vandal- 
ized; he has sinned. As though the 
play-going public cared! The public 
expects to see a play—not an illustra- 
tion of a book. The public demands a 
coherent drama, flavored with foot- 
lights, and not with library. I main- 
tain that unless the critic realizes this, 
his remarks are worse than useless. 


* * * 


Sometimes—quite often in fact— 
magazine stories are dramatized, and 
then the critic is lovely. He has not 
read them—oh, no!—but he has heard 
that they were popular. He has noth- 
ing to say about “ taking liberties ” and 
“tampering,” and he is beautifully dis- 
passionate. The writer of the short 
stories is somebody to be snuffed aside 
contemptuously, and the critic does his 
duty. He judges the play, as he would 
judge any other play. But once give 
him a chance at Dickens, or Thackeray 
—and he is a lost soul. 

7 + * 
Robert Mantell’s short Shakespearian 


season was not regarded as “ the thing.” 
(Continued on page 26) 





















































JOHNNY’S DREAM 
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THE FUNNIEST THING THAT EVER 
HAPPENED TO ME 











This issue contains the last instalment of funny stories 
submitted in our contest and available for publication. In 
next week’s number we shall announce the winners of the 
$250, $150 and $100 awards and print the prize stories. 
Be sure to get a copy of Puc by ordering it in advance. 
The edition will be much in demand. 





In the Absence of Edgar 


My private belief is that this would 
have been funnier if it had happened 
to somebody else. Certainly, I have 
never gained an ounce laughing over it. 


It happened in the course of an even- 
ing devoted to a celebration of my joys 
and the drowning of my sorrows. I en- 
countered foot-railing acquaintances of 
wide diversity of taste and as the night 
wore on a voice within began suggest- 
ing that my last state would not com- 
pare favorably with my first. I waxed 
audacious and inquisitive. At one point, 
I remember, I deftly extracted a cigar 
from the mouth of a trough-mate whose 
presence annoyed me and quenched it 
in his beer. Recalling the thickness of 
his‘shoulders and speech, I have mar- 
velled that the funniest thing didn’t 
happen to me then. 

I quit making regular stops, but en- 
countered enough flag stations to keep 
illuminated and adventurous. I passed 
on into strange precincts. Buildings 
and other moving objects began to take 
on an air of respectability. Solely in 
order to get a better view of this re- 
freshing district, I leaned lightly 
against the corner of a structure which 
appeared to be going in my direction 
and seemingly designed as a school- 
house or bungalow. 

Suddenly, as I lay there, voices is- 
sued from within. One was the voice 
of a woman, a woman in distress. Be- 
sides being in a highly chivalrous mood, 
I was a reporter, and the news instinct, 
like other evil qualities, is often quick- 
ened by saturation. I moved slightly 
ahead of the building and gained a 
flight of steps. I conquered the steps 
and stood at the door. The woman’s 
voice was more distinct. She was cry- 
ing outright for succor. “Help! 
help! Save me, Edgar, save me!” I 
pushed open the-door. It led directly 
into a room of considerable expanse. 
The lighting was dim. At a point quite 


remote, a man bent over a woman whom 


he was choking. My blood boiled; and 
my feet froze. 

“ Save me, Edgar! Save me!” There 
I moved forward 
I was 


was no time to lose. 
in a general diagonal direction. 
vaguely conscious of a titter in the 
darkness somewhere to the southwest, 
but gave it no thought. It seemed that 
I would never reach the helpless 
woman; then, as I perceived the outside 
of the mah’s figure more clearly, it 
seemed that I was reaching her en- 
tirely too fast. Where on earth was 
Edgar? 

While I was yet some feet away, the 
woman, her cries silenced, was hurled 
to the floor. Her brutal slayer 
straightened up. Remembering that 
two wrongs never made a right, I 
thought of the way by which I had 
come. At that instant, there burst 
forth in the darkness behind me a loud 
clapping of hands, mingled with jeers 
and shrill catcalls; and turning, I per- 
ceived what appeared to be a curtain 
descending along the wall on that side 
of the room. 

—T. R. W., Savannah, Ga. 


Don’t Do It Again 


I am very fond of soup. The phrase: 
“Cream of” on a menu, not only 
catches but pleases my eye. 

One day I dined with a friend of 
mine at his rather exclusive boarding 
house. We were a little late and while 
the first course had already been served, 
I was delighted to find a bowl of soup 
in front of me. It was rich brown soup 
and I couldn’t resist my usual practice 
of breaking cracker crumbs into it. 

When I'd gotten to the stage where 
the bowl must be tipped in order to get 
at the remainder, one of the boarders 
asked for the gravy. 

“Sorry, Boss,” the colored waiter 
replied in a hoarse but resonant whis- 
per, “that gen’lman done et the 
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gravy! 





—J. M. M., Denver, Colo. 






Reprisal 

Our County Church Convention had 
been in rampant session for five days. 
My husband was interested to the ex. 
tent of a mild displeasure towards my 
nightly attendance at the meetings and 
open rebellion, when we were alone, 
over the depressing presence of the 
pious-lipped preacher-delegate’ whom 
we were entertaining in our home. 

“ Let’s go to a picture show tonight,” 
begged Jim as I was leaving the house, 
“the Convention must be stale by this 
time.” I pleaded the importance of a 
committee meeting and refused his invi- 
tation. The success of the Convention 
depended upon us women. Husband 
swore softly into his moustache, rum- 
pled his hair and declared his intention 
of putting on a one act show down town 
that would make me sorry. 

During the meeting of the Finance 
Committee, which remained after the 
dismissal of the delegates, an unpleas- 
ant vision of my handsome husband, 
drunk, or joy-riding with a female, 
crossed my mind. Would the threat be 
executed? He hated whiskey and 
feared notoriety and as I could think 
of no other deviltry for him, I was com- 
forted. 

At home, by the dim hall light, I saw 
with relief that Jim had retired and 
was sleeping soundly. Perhaps he had 
not even left the house? Quietly I un- 
dressed and slipped into my place. Re- 
morseful, I put out my hand to caress 
him. It was not my husband I fondled, 
but a long-lipped, clean-shaven face! 
I leapt to the floor and fled to the hall, 
expressing my fear and disgust in fran- 
tic screams for Jim. The preacher, 
wild-eyed and questioning, was peer- 
ing from his doorway. This shock sent 
me back to my room. There I beheld 
the puzzled, shamed face of my hus- 
band, shorn of his most distinguished 
feature, his moustache! Sleep had 
overtaken his revenge and perverted 
the denouement to his complete con- 
sternation. 

This is the funniest thing that ever 
happened to me, but I didn’t laugh, I 
cried. 

—J. B. L., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Hidden Genius 


The star reporter—and you could 
tell he was one from his breath and the 
fact that he affected neither cane, note- 
book nor tortoise-shell spectacles— 
reeled into the room. The assistant 
city editor swore softly. 

“Crochet it all,” he said to me, 
“here’s the biggest story of the day, 
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the deadline only a half hour away and 
the odor of the pinch-back bottle super- 
abundant.” 

“That’s all right,” I assured him. 
“Ring can write a better story mellow 
than sober. Take him in the sob sister’s 
lion-cage, prop him up against a type- 
writer and let him alone.” 

My assistant led his charge, breath 
and all, into the little room and propped 
him per directions. The fierce batter- 
ing of keys that followed brought a 
smile of unholy joy to his face. 

“You're right, chief,’ he said. 
“He’s sure to pull a great yarn. I 
don’t see how he does it.” 

Shortly after the a. c. e. retraced his 
steps to the scene of the key-battering. 
After the terrific clatter, I waited ex- 
pectantly to read the first page or so of 
the masterpiece. Something was wrong! 
I could tell it the minute he rushed out 
and filled the tepid air with a purple 
haze arising from sulphurous words. 

“x&I-% fool,” he whispered hoarse- 
ly. “There wasn’t any paper in the 
machine.” 

—D. S. Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Poorhouse Magnate 


I can recall nothing in my unevent- 
ful life that was so funny as the fol- 
lowing incident which actually hap- 
pened in my experience: 

I was engaged in a lecture tour and 
used to speak occasionally in public. 

One evening I had an engagement in 
a quiet little town. I stopped with 
friends. Late in the afternoon I 
chanced to look out of the window and 
I saw a poor old man, helped in walk- 
ing by two canes, coming slowly toward 
the door. He entered and my friend in- 
troduced us. I chatted with him and 
he made it clear to me that he wanted to 
see me before the lecture and he would 
like my photograph! I assured him 
that I had none with me but I would 
be pleased to send him one when I 
got home. 

When I entered the church for the 
lecture, my new friend was already 
there. 

The next morning, very soon after 
breakfast, I saw the old gentleman 
plodding toward the house. He came 
in, shook hands with me, told me how 
much he enjoyed my lecture the even- 
ing before and then he said: 

“T really did one thing last night 
that I hadn’t ought to do. I got so 
excited when the collection box came 
to me that I put in a quarter. I really 
shouldn’t have done it so you will please 
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(Funny Stories, Continued) 


give it back to me!” He got his quarter 
back. 

Several years later I was living in 
the West but came East on a visit. I 
chanced to meet the daughter of one of 
the County Commissioners of the poor 
in the country where I had lectured 
years before. She told me that her 
father went to the county house one 
day, where my old lame friend was then 
cared for, and as soon as he saw the 
Commissioner hobbled to him, and said: 

“T should like to send a present to 
your wife.” 

“Thank you,’ said the Commis- 
sioner, “I am sure my wife will be 
pleased.” 

The old man soon brought in the 
photograph I had sent him years be- 
fore, and said: 

“Tt is all I’ve got!” 

“My wife will be very much 
pleased with it as she knows your 
friend.” 

“If you please, you may give me 
fifty cents for it,” said the old man. 

He got his fifty cents at once and 
hobbled away happy: 

Is it strange that we have always 
wondered how such a financier ever 


reached the poorhouse? 
—J. H. K., Stoneham, Mass. 
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In Training 

Miss Everysopy: “ Are you making 
any preparations for the defense of 
your country?” 

Miss Nospopy: “Indeed, yes! I’m 
taking elocution lessons so I can read 
to te wounded officers and—well, it 
doesn’t take much training to hold their 
hands if they’re good looking.” 








Oswald: My dad is a preacher and when I 
grow up I kin be good fur nuthin’. 
Alan: Aw, dat’s nuthin’—my pa’s a doctor 
and when I gets sick I kin be better fer 
nuthin’. 


The Mixed Quartet 


The brass band sets one prancing, with 
its stirring, martial blare ; 
While the fiddle soothes the heart 
that’s sad—and yet 
There’s no music that I know, like the 
songs of long ago, 
When they’re sung by a mixed 
quartet ! 


I love to watch the basso as his manly 
bosom heaves, 
While he thunders of “ the wild shore 
on our lee!” 
And I shiver with delight, when his 
voice sinks out of sight, 
“Way 
down 
in 
the 
deep 
d-e-e-p 
s-e-a!” 
And there’s the fair soprano, how her 
stately presence thrills, 
As she starts off on a note that’s like 
a sigh! 
But the golden measures climb, while 
my heart is keeping time, 
h-i-g-h!” 
on — 
lark 
the 
with 
soars 


“ And 


And now the robust tenor joins in with 
silver tones, 
And the sweet contralto warbles soft 
and low! 
Wondrous visions one may see, as they 
sing in harmony, 
The songs of the ]-o-n-g a-g-o! 





Bisss: “ What system do aeroplanes 
work on?” 

Prout: “One person runs the ma- 
chine, and the other is just an observer, 
but both of them fight.” 

Brass: “I see; just like being mar- 
ried.” 





Erne: “I didn’t accept Harry the 
first time he proposed.” 

Epitu: “No, dear, you were not 
present.” 





Up-to-paTte Pastor: ‘' The collection 
will now be taken, and those who con- 
tribute ten cents or more will receive 
trading-stamps from the ushers.” 
























Munsey’s Magazine for May 


(NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS) BEGINS THE PUBLICATION 


OF AN EXTRAORDINARILY INTERESTING CONTRIBUTION 
ENTITLED “THE STORY OF THE SUN” 
(The New York Sun) 


E might well call it “The 
History of The Sun,” or 
“The ‘Romance of The 
Sun,” or “A Condensed Biography 
of New York Journalists Since the 
Beginning of Small Things,” or 
“The History of New York Journal- 
ism Covering Three-quarters of a 
Century,” or “A Look Backward at 
the High Lights and Big Wigs of 
New York in Antebellum Days.” It 
could appear under any one of these 
titles, as it covers all of them in 
flashlight and snapshot in “The 
Story of The Sun.” 


‘Co Story of The Sun” shows Ben 


Day expanding from the boy 

printer—and he was little more 
than a boy when he founded The 
Sun—to the keen journalist with 
whetted native wit and broadened 
vision. It tells of the struggles and 
final triumphs in journalism of three 
contemporaries of Ben Day who 
were destined to leave their foot- 
prints big on the sands of time. They 
were James Gordon Bennett, Sr., the 
founder of the New York Herald; A. 
S. Abell, the founder of the Balti- 
more Sun, and Horace Greeley, the 





founder of the New York Tribune. 


















HE SUN was founded in 1833, © 
and was the pioneer one-cent OF ater three newspapers came 


paper of the world that stuck. after The Sun had pioneered the 
All earlier efforts at one-cent jour- way. “The Story of The Sun” 
nalism were of short life. Among graphically pictures the simple be- 
those who failed where Young Ben ginning of Ben Day’s tiny newspa- 
Day succeeded was none other than per of only four pages, scarcely big- 
the great Horace Greeley. But Ben ger in’dimensions than the page of 
Day, the young printer from New a standard magazine—a newspaper 
England, did much more than pio- which was destined to become in 
neer a new idea in journalism; he prestige and power one of the three 
gave us a new journalism. or four greatest in the world. 





As the story unfolds we reach the period of Mr. Dana’s administration, and 
it was the hand of Charles A. Dana that wrote genius all over the pages of 
The Sun, and sent it everywhere into the homes of culture and intellectuality 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS 


The May number of Munsey’s Magazine, containing “The Story of The Sun,” can now be had 
from all newsdealers. If your newsdealer has sold his supply he can order the magazine for you. 
“The Story of The Sun,” so full of information, so full of interest, so luminous of the evolution 
of American journalism, and New York journalism in particular, and written by a Sun man, a 
brilliant and delightful writer, is a story you cannot afford to miss. Ask your newsdealer for 
the May Munsey containing this story. The price is 1oc. And outside and beyond “The Story of 
The Sun” this issue of Munsey’s Magazine is jammed full of good things very worth while reading. 


NEW YORK 
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Sensitive “ Splinters ” 
“ Now, folks,” the barker finished, 
“You've all seen th’ free show, and 
I’ve told you what we've got inside— 
the admission is but ONE DIME 
ten cents! And the show begins NOW 
—OW—OW—OW !” 

And as the bass-drum and cymbals 
clashed and bammed the coochie-dancer, 
the snake-charmer and the fire-eater— 
all except the taleum-faced clown— 
comprising the bally-hoo of the Coney 
Island Side-Show slipped back inside 
the tent to do their “regular turns.” 

The clown—*“ Splinters” he was 





called, had appeared lost in thought— 
preoccupied, absent-minded all through 
his comedy juggling and pantomime 
foolery while working in the bally, and 
his eyes constantly seught and studied 
closely a group composed of a sober- 
faced woman of possibly forty years 
of age and five small children gathered 
about her, all of whom had been par- 
ticularly interested in the bally-hoo, 
and especially in the antics of the 
funnily made-up clown juggler. 

Could it be that they had recognized 
him? he thought to himself. If not 
she then perhaps the children? No! 
The thought worried him and he tried 
to dismiss it. 

“Say!” he whispered to the barker, 
“Tip me off if that lady in black and 
the five kiddies go to buy ducats, will 


you?” And ducking inside the Wonder | 


Show Of World Novelties the clown 
hervously took up his stand on his little 
platform prepared to do his funny 
stunts when his turn came. 

Just before the lecturer came _ to 
“Splinters’”’ miniature stage, however, 
the outside spieler hurried up to him 
and whispered, hoarsely: 

“Slough, Splinters! Slough! The 
broad’s comin’ in with the Fontelroys! 
Make your ex ” but the barker’s 
words were cut right there by “ Splin- 
ters’ dodging under the edge of the 
canvas walls of the small-top and out- 
side, where he sat down dejectedly be- 
hind a rubbish barrel, his head sunk in 
his hands, a fixed serious look through 
his marshmallow masque, lined with 
purple and carmine grease. 

There he was found after the show 
by his friend the “ booster ” (sometimes 
called the “ outside-talker,” “ opener ” 
and “ grinder”) who put a chummy 
hand on “ Splinters’”’ shoulder as he 
tried to cheer him up: 

“ Never mind, old side-kick,” he said, 
soothingly, “Don’t feel so broke up 
about it! I know it hurts! I’ve been 
up against the same bum graft m’self 
—I’ve been separated from mine for 
near two years, now—an’ it’s tough, 





Bo——Why, I’d give th’ Sunday re- | 
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Now sie — Like walking 
CATS Pay on a golf green— 
CUSHION HEEL 8 On city street—asphalt, concrete—the turf- 
"eR RUBBED like tread of Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber 
poste whehintala tS Heels speed you along. 


Your softened stride is also sure. Cat’s Paws take 
you safely over wet and slippery going. 





The Foster Friction Plug slip-proofs the way for you 





And you'll be glad to miss all —while aati: said ’ 
signs of holes that invite mud and pe yen, — s 7 = —_ economical than hard, 
dirt into the house. eather heels. ey last longer. 

















50c, attached — White, 
Tan& Gray. For Men, 
Women and Children, 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
106 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Originators and Patentees 


of the Foster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping. 
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CATS PAW 


' CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


SNA 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake 
Sunapee. Fine golf course, saddle horses, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing, 
fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the best, in New England. 
Dancing afternoon and evening. Fine motoring, etc. Furnished cottages to 
rent. Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circular. Address W. W. Brown, 
Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. Mr. Brown may be seen personally at 
Hotel Manhattan, 42nd Street, New York City, from May 20th to June 6th. 
After that date, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Winter season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, 
Florida. 
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(Continued from page 28) 
ceipts o’ this here Gyp joint t’see my 
two little ones an’ th’ missus—here! 
Be a man, an’ forget it for a couple 
o minutes! Take a bracer! Triple 
Ex, this is,—from the Dutchman’s end 
barrel!”” And reaching under the tails 
of his important appearing frock coat 
he produced a pint flask, half filled, 
and handed it to the brooding clown. 

“ Splinters ” took a long deep drink, 
sighed with satisfaction, and screwed 
in the cork slowly as he said: 

“ A-h-h! Thanks, old scout! That’s 
better! Has—has she gone?” 

“Y-e-s,” assured the barker. ‘“‘ We 
told her you had just quit the show— 
and had left suddenly for the Fairs 
to fill a new bookin’—so she didn’t 
make a chirp, only looked kind of dis- 
appointed, and took th’ kintergarten 
out an’ I guess she’s gone, all right, by 
now!” 

“Splinters” picked up his cornucopia 
cap of white felt and dusted off the 
sand as he remarked: 

“Gee, what an escape! She’s_ my 
last landlady, see? And I owe her 
seven weeks’ board. Any left in th’ 
flask? ”’ 





To a Skull 


Young Bonehead quaffed the flowing 
bowl 
And puffed his cigarette; 
And though he died long since—’tis 
droll !— 
You see he’s Bonehead yet! 
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“WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BEI" 


NATHAN STRAUS, JR, PRESIDENT AND: PUBLISHER 
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10 cents a copy $5.00 per year 


Entered at N. Y. P. O. as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Copyright, 1917, by Puck Publishing Corporation 
rade-Mark Registered in the United States 
and Great Britain) 

The contents of Puck are fully protected by copy- 
right, and must not be reproduced without permission. | 
PusuisHers’ Notice: Puck is published every 
Monday (dated the following Saturday) by the Puck 
Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth Avenue, Madison 
Square, New York City; (Nathan Straus, Jr., President 
and Treasurer). 
PUCK is mailed to subscribers at $5.00 per 
year or $2.50 for six months. Canadian subscrip- 
tions, $5.50 per year, $2.75 for six months. 
Foreign, $6.00 per year, $3.00 for six months, 
All communications should be addressed to the 
Puck Publishing Corporation. Pucx will use its 
best care with MSS. but cannot be held responsible 
for their loss, nor can it be held responsible for 
MSS. remaining uncalled for after 30 days. MSS. 
sent in by mail should be accompanied by a self- | 
addressed and stamped envelope or wrapper, other- 
wise they cannot be returned. Puck is on sale 
in Europe at the various branches of the Inter- 
national News Co., and the Atlas Publishing and 
Distributing Co.; Brentano’s, Paris; Wm. Dawson 
& Sons and W. H. Smith & Sons, London; Hachette 
* i Paris, and Basle, Lausanne andgGeneva, Switzer- 

nd. 
London Office: Pucx, 6 Henrietta Street, Covent | 
Garden, W. C. | 














/ postpaid. 


‘At all Druggists and Stores, or postpaid 
Price, Phude Cres Rot 
‘Its fragrant, creamy foam 


218 West St., Portland, Me. 













After you shave, refresh your face, 
cool.and heal the skin by applying a 
small amount of ; 


HIndS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cream 


Its daily use quickly brings such comfort to 
the skin and so greatly improves its condition 
that Hinds Cream becomes a necessity to’ 
men who shave themselves. Try it. 
; Send 2c stamp for samples of Cream. 


on recei J nds Cream in bottles, 
Hinds Cream in tubes, 25c. 

Try Hinds Cream ae 
Toilet Soap . 


softens. and freshens the skin. 
10c and 25c. Trial cake, 5¢ 


A. S. HINDS 








INCE the time when the 
man on horseback 
represented the advance 
guard of civilization we 
have been making Cas- 
cade. During all these 
years there has been no change 
in our old-fashioned integrity of 
process, purification and aging. 


Original Bottling 
Has Old Gold Label 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO. 


Distillers 
Nashville, Tenn. and Louisville, Ky. 





MELLOW 
AS 
MOONLIGHT 
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SEND A DOLLAR BILL 


FOR A 13 WEEKS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICA’S CLEVEREST WEEKLY 


Bae 


MADISON SQUARE 














NEW YORK 


























Defiant Dawdlers 


There are large numbers of pedes- 
trians who take pleasure in dawdling 
defiantly in the path of approaching 
automobiles, evidently seeking to im- 
press upon the minds of the automo- 
bilists the fact that they have as much 
right to the road as any automobilist. 
Most of these defiant dawdlers, how- 
ever, convey the impression that they 
think they have more right to the road 
than has anyone else. Many of them, 
if the peculiarly unpleasant expression 
of their features correctly interprets 
their motives, dawdle because they re- 
sent other persons having automobiles 
and wish to cause them as much annoy- 
ance as possible. 

It seems highly prebable that defiant 
dawdling is the result of a disposition 
which has been soured by a bad diges- 
tion or a belated dinner. The tone of 
the nation would doubtless be immeas- 
urably improved if every person who 
caught himself dawdling defiantly 
should regard his attitude as the re- 
sult of an internal disorder, and should 
hasten at once to his physician and have 
his liver examined. 
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SMART COSTUME FOR A WIFE 
From 
“The Wisdom of Confucius” 


At the first crowing of the cock, they should 

- comb their hair and draw over it 
the covering of silk. Fix this with the hair 
pin and tie the hair at the roots with the 
fillet. They should put on their jacket and 
over it the sash. On the left side they 
should hang the duster and handkerchief, 
the knife and whet-stone, the small spike 
and the metal speculum to get fire with. On 
the right, they should hang the needle case, 
thread and floss enclosed in a bag, the great 
spike and the borer to get fire with from 
wood. They will also fasten on their neck- 
laces and tie their shotstrings. Thus dressed, 
they should go to their parents and parents- 
in-law. 
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“bright” Virginia tobacco. 


where it should be. 


for 40 cents; 100 fi 


supply you. 


PREFERRED BY GENTLEMEN NOW AS THEN 


“. .. « Quite as interesting to me as the 
ginia tobacco called ‘cigarettes,’ to which my Southern friend & 


Even two generations ago,—when the Mayor and the 
Banker were proud to belong to the local Fire Company — 
“Richmond Straight Cuts” were already famous for their 
It is NOT imported tobacco, 
but important to you because of that fact. 


Richmond Straight Gat 


CIGARETTES Plain or Cork Tip 


“*The first high-grade cigarette made in the United States.’ 

Imported tobacco pays import duty. Virginia tobacco 
pays no import duty—all the 
value in “Richmond Straight 
Cuts” is in the cigarette 


15 Cents 


Also packed in attractive tins, 50 
or 75 cents. 
Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot 
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CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 
White and 


fancy colored 
kid shoes and 
cloth uppers 
are not hard to clean if you use 
Carbona. Ready to wear instantly. 
Carbona cannot explode 
15c 25c 50c $1 At all druggists 











WANTED: AN IDEA 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? 
Protect your ideas, they may bring oo wealth. 
Write for “Needed Inventions” and list of Pat- 


ent Buyers. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 





“<TARGET PRACTICE!’ 


A beautiful, timely 
pieture, full of “‘pep”’ 
and sure to be ade 
mired. Especially 
suitable as a gift to a 
friend of naval or 
military inclinations. 
Painted by PaulStahr, 
e | (Copr. Life Pub. Co.), 
- and reproduced in 
' full color, plate 
beg marked for framing. 

aa Size of picture 7K x 

, B 934 in. ; on very heavy 
piate paper 12 x 16in. 
Remarkable value for 
25c to introduce our 
catalog of choice pic- 
tures. “‘All winners!"’ 
Catalog alone 10c, 
Send for it. 





Celebrity Art Co., 31C Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass 


































Comics, Cartoons, Com- 
mercial, Newspaper and 
Magazine Illustrating. 
Pastel and Ora) Portraita, 
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. Barn $25 to $200 a week. 
By our simple method your 
Wheat be qutely Goviagst > 
By Mail or Local Classes. Small y pay your 


Sums you now fritter away pay tule 
FREE 


or 
tion. Write for teria, list of snocessful pupils and instruction 














ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS +992 . 


Grow 
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| Puck's Confidential Guide 
To 
New York’s Theatrical Offerings 


SHUUNUULAQUNAUUUUNUNAUACOUUUUUUUONUOUAUAU HL NCLSOOAUU OLSON 
Broadway at 42d St. 


GEO. 9 
M. COHAN Tel. Bryant 392 


Nights, 8.30. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.20 
KLAW & ERLANGER, Managers 


RUTH CHATTERTON 


and company including BRUCE McRAE 
COME OUT of the KITCHEN 


Evenrngs at 8.20 


Gaiety Theatre Matinees Wed. and 


Saturday at 2.20 


TURN TO THE RIGHT 


“ UNDILUTED JOY ""—WORLD 


ELTING 


Selwyn & a present 


JANE COWL 
in “LILAC TIME” 


By Jane Cowl and Jane Murfin 


Cohan & Harris Theatre 


West 42nd Street Call Bryant 6344 
Evening at 8.20. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.20 
COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


The Willow Tree 


A FANTASY OF JAPAN 
By Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes 
Eves. 


LONGACRE !in"St 83 


Sat. at 2.30. 


WILLIAM COLLIER 


In the greatest of all farces 


Nothing ?f7, Truth 


y 4 
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THEATRE 








Theatre, W. 42nd Street, 
—— at 8.20, Mats. Wed. 
d Sat. at 2.20. 








THE 
NEW AMSTERDAM 


West 42nd Street 
Evenings at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2.15 


Sir Herbert Tree 


In His Greatest Success 


COLONEL NEWCOME 


After the Play Visit4top New Amsterdam 
NEW ZIEGFELD Meeting Place 
MIDNIGHTFROLIC 


of the World 
30 Most Beautiful Girls in the World 


SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 
IN NEW YORK 
FASHION SHOW 
OF 1917 

Her Soldier Boy 

You’re in Love 

39th ST.Emily Stevens in the Fugitive 

BOOTH William Gillette 

MAXINE ELLIOTT’S. .Love o’ Mike 

SHUBERT . Eileen 
NEW BIJOU 














(Continued from page 18) 

It was not at all necessary for one’s 
reputation, to be among those present. 
Mantell was left to those lovers of 
Shakespeare whose names do not figure 
upon “ first-night” lists. The plays 
were not elaborately staged, nor did the 
casts contain any of those expensive 
luxuries known on Broadway, as “ met- 
ropolitan favorites.” In spite of which, 
Robert Maniell is exceedingly interest- 
ing. He has sincerity and fervor. He 
has done commendable work in the 
Shakespearian line, and he is always 
worth patronizing. He was dismissed 
in a rather cursory manner, and re- 
ceived less critical attention than many 
of the self-advertising cults. Shake- 
speare, you see, needs either the patron- 
age of “society” or the benign influ- 
ence of Grand Street. 


Not in His Line 


Tue Leapine Heavy: Hurry with 
my order. I am accustomed to being 
served in a hurry. 

Tue Waiter: I don’t doubt it; but 
I am no sheriff. 

Tourist: “ This is fine weather we’re 
having!” 

Oxtv Lapy: “ Yes, comfortable, but 
dearie me, it’s nothing like the weather 
we used to have before the war!” 


Our Wonderful Cat 


My Mother-Dear told me that cats 
cannot speak— 
And Mother-Dear always is right— 
So I’m awfully afraid that our cat is a 
freak 
For she spoke to me Saturday night! 


The big kitchen door was all locked up, 
you see, 
And Mother was nowhere about, 
And that Pussy Cat said, just as plain 
as could be 
“ Lemme-aowt, lemme-aowt, lemme- 


1? 


aowt! 


Both 


A boy pupil in a Cleveland public 
school had sought leave for the after- 
noon. 

“So, Sammy,” said the teacher, 
“you wish to be excused from school 
after two o'clock.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Is your excuse a good one or is it 
baseball? ” 

“ Both, ma’am.” 


‘ 





AUniversal Favorite - 


For three generations a dis- 
criminating people has unhesitat- 
ingly face their approval on 


good, bottled in bond 
Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 107 Fo 


A straight Pennsylvania Rye, 
aged in the wood. 
It has a delightful fragrance 


and a piquant flavor. 
A. Overholt & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















For Value, Service, Home Comforts 
Meet me at the TULLER 


cue Ae 


gee 
wien 2 223 


Aotel Tuller 
Detroit, Mich. 


Center of Business on Grand Circus Park. Take 
Woodward Car, Get off at Adams Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 





Rooms Single Double 
Private Bath - - - - $1.50 
Private Bath - - - - 2.00 
Private Bath - - - - 2.50 
Private Bath - = $3.00 to 5.00 


Total 600 Outside Rooms. All Absolutely Quiet. 


Two Floors New Unique Cafes 
Agents’ Sample Rooms and Cabaret Exceliente 














~ Do Business by Mail 


on ~ pa. with accurate lists of pros- 
ur catalogue contains — informa- 


ay on Mail a rices and 
quantity on 6,000 natio: aS maciling hes Son 
guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers 
Contractors 
gists 
Write for this valuable reference’ book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Ross-Gould, 1023-V Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
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Inspiration in These Great Stocks of 
Summer Home-Furnishings 
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OWADAYS, thanks to their happy combination of comfort with beauty, the furnishings of the 

N porch, open or enclosed, the living room or hall, the bedroom and the dining room oi the 
modern American summer home are a joy and a delight to the beholder. 

The Abraham and Straus collections of these Summer Furnishings afford immense help in at- 


taining this modern standard of sensible luxury. 


They have been chosen with rare skill; they illustrate the latest tendencies in artistic home deco- 
ration ; they contain much that is exclusive with this Store; and their prices are consistently moderate. 
You are urged to invoke the freely rendered services of our Interior Decorating Bureau in order 
to assure the successful carrying out of your Summer plans. The elaborate displays, now ready, 


include: 


Charming Summer Furniture 


For the porch and living room, in reed, willow, 
prairie grass, fibre and cane. Many finished in bright 
enamels and cretonne-upholstered. The popular Day 
Beds are a feature of the showing. 

Cottage Furniture, in white enamel with gay gar- 
lands; also in gray and mahogany finishes; simple, 
well-made, inexpensive. 

Couch Hammocks, in picturesque colorings. 


Cretonnes and Summer Draperies 


A showing of American and foreign Cretonnes that 
we are told is without equal in New York, including 
the Colonial Cretonnes, exclusive with us for Brooklyn. 

Many artistic designs in Chinese effects. 

Cretonne-covered Cabinets, etc., enameled in harmon- 
izing colors, and an entrancing collection of cretonne- 
covered Pillows. . 


Light and airy Summer Draperies and Curtains 
muslin, bobbinet, scrim and madras. 

Cedar Chests, some matting-covered. 

Awnings, Slip Covers and Window Shades, to order, 
from a wide range of the best materials. 


Artistic Summer Rugs 


Delightful Rag Rugs, including the Chintz, the Log 
Cabin and Cretonne Rugs; also the quaint Grand- 
mother Rugs, round or oval. 

Fibre Rugs, the Rattania and the Rajah. 

The always favorite Crex Rugs in the season’s new 
designs. 

Strikingly effective Rush Squares in bold blocks; for 
porch use. 

Selgian Fibre Porch Rugs in rich designs and 
colorings. 

srightly colored little Rugs of braided felt. 

Chinese Straw Rugs. 

And other Summer Floor Coverings in profusion. 


ADRAHAM « STRAUS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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UNIVERSAL 
Coffee Percolators 


$2.75 to $5.50 









You wouldn’t consider for a minute the possibility of 
returning to the crude ways of housekeeping that were 
the custom only a comparatively few years ago! 





No one wishes to become antiquated in their methods 
and in order that the increasing progress in household 
economics does not pass you by, see that your kitchen 


holds an assortment of these UNIVERSAL Helpers. 


UNIVERSAL Home Needs 


UNIVERSAL Coffee Percolators and Urns, because 
of their great circulation of water, make the most 
delicious, full-flavored coffee. 


UNIVERSAL Bread Makers do the mixing and kneading 
perfectly in three minutes and your hands do not touch 


the dough. 
With the UNIVERSAL Food Chopper many dainty and 


appetizing dishes are made from leftover materials which 
would ordinarily go to waste. 


















UNIVERSAL | 
Electric Toasters 


$4.50 to $9.00 

















The pleasure of making and eating toast made on the 
UNIVERSAL Electric Toaster must be experienced to 
be appreciated. 


The UNIVERSAL Electric Iron does away with the 
drudgery of ironing day. The work is done in half the 
time and with very much better results. 


There is a large and varied line of UNIVERSAL Home 

Needs each one of which performs some labor-saving 

service. For your guidance in purchasing look 

for this trade mark which is everywhere known 

to stand for special features and extra quality. 
is upon each 


{UNIVERSAL} Piece or Label 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


NEW BRITAIN, @ 
CONNECTICUT \ 





















UNIVERSAL Qj 
Food Choppers 


$1.25 to $2.25 











This 
Trade Mark 
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} SS On Sale at all 


| Central Stations, 

, Hardware and 

Housefurnishing 
Stores 








Write Dept. No, 2501 
jor Free Booklet. 














UNIVERSAL 


‘Mayonnaise Mixer UNIVERSAL 


Bread Makers 
$1.75 to $3.50 








UNIVERSAL 
Electric Irons 


$4.50 to $6.00 
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UNIVERSAL 
Tea Ball Tea Pots 
$1.85 to $12.50 











UNIVERSAL 
Coffee Urns 
$7.00 to $20.00 









UNIVERSAL 
Casseroles 


$2.50 to $10.50 
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